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A History of the Pacific Northwest. By Joseph Schafer, Ph. D., 
Head of the Department of History, University of Oregon [&c., &c.] 
Author of "The Pacific Slope and Alaska," &c. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1918, pp. 323, with 15 maps and illustrations. 
"This book tells the romantic story of early Northwest history, in- 
cluding succinct accounts of the Spanish, British and American explorers 
of the coast line, the Lewis and Clark expedition, the fur trade by sea 
and land, and the coming of the missionaries to the Indians. It deals at 
considerable length with the settlement of the country by the American 
pioneer farmers, who came to this far west by the historic "Oregon Trail." 
The diplomatic nistory of the Oregon Question based upon the author's 
exhaustive researches in the British Archives illustrates well the char- 
acter of the book, which is concise, readable and yet authoritative." 

Shakespeare and the Founders of Liberty in America. By Charles 

Mills Gayley, Litt. D., LL. D., Professor of the English Language 

and Literature in the University of California. New York, The 

Macmillan Company, 1918, pp. 270. 

This is a very ingenious and interesting book. The "Founders of 

Liberty in America" were the members of the liberal wing of the Virginia 

Company, Southampton, Sandys, the Farrars, &c. The author's thesis 

is that Shakespeare must have been on the most intimate and confidential 

terms with these liberals, because he uses in The Tempest suggestions 

and phrases only to be found in a letter from Wm. Strachey, which was 

not in print until after the play appeared. His argument is certainly 

strong, and he is able to show many connections between Shakespeare 

and the liberal members of the Company. The trouble is that from 1607 

to 1619, Sir Thomas Smith was at the head of the Virginia Company and 

confidential dispatches would have been in his hands rather than those 

of Southampton and Sandys. 

"The purpose of this book is to show, moreover, that the thoughts 
and even the words of the liberal master, the judicious Hooker, passed 
into the minds of our Revolutionary Fathers and into the Dei iaration of 
Independence ; and that the principles common to Shakespeare and Hooker , 
to Sir Edwin Sandys, Southampton, and the other Patriots of seventeenth- 
century England, several of them Shakespeare's friends, are the prin- 
ciples of liberty, which America enjoys today". Every one interested 
in American history will not only find this book most interesting reading, 
but worthy of careful study. 
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Ommirandy. By Armistead C. Gordon, Author of "Mage." New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1917, pp. 295, illustrated. 
This department does not include fiction; but when a member of our 
Board writes a delightful collection of stories, which treat with great 
knowledge and sympathy of a by-gone phase of Virginia life, we make an 
exception. No one else is now doing the same work Mr. Gordon is, and it 
is the belief of Virginians that no one else can. 

William Claiborne of Virginia, with some Account of his Pedigree. 
By John Herbert Claiborne, M. D., F. A. C. S. [&c, &c] with 
an introduction by John D. Lindsay of the New York Bar, pp. 331, 
Illustrated. G. P. Putnams Son's, New York & London, 1917. 
One of the most interesting episodes of early American history is the 
long struggle of William Claiborne of Virginia with the Colony of Mary- 
land. This was, in part, a fight for Claiborne's own personal rights and 
property and in part a struggle to sustain Virginia's claim to territory 
granted her by her charters. The long struggle with its fluctuating 
fortunes is well told, with much aid of documentary authorities. Itwould 
almost seem that Mr. Claiborne has said the final word on the subject. 
For tnirty-five years, William Claiborne was a very prominent figure 
in Virginia history and even when he dropped out of active service he 
still continued, up to a great age, his indomitable efforts to recover his 
rightful dues. 

This book begins with three interesting chapters on the English ances- 
try of William Claiborne. 



